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ural that a portion of the inhabitants of the towns should on
the occasion of the impending elections, as regards the point
in question, shun no means to promote their own interests
and weaken the representation of the country-folk. A
very effective lever for the accomplishment of the latter
object lies in the endeavours to make the country popula-
tion suspicious of those among them whose culture and
intelligence might enable them successfully to represent
the interests of the soil in the National Assembly. Hence
trouble is taken artificially to promote ill-feeling against
the landed gentry, in the persuasion that, the influence of
this class once destroyed, the rural population will then be
obliged to elect either lawyers or other townsfolk who have
agricultural interests but little at heart; either this, or the
country will be represented by simple rustics whose action,
it is hoped, can be imperceptibly guided by the eloquence
and crafty policy of the party leaders in the National As-
sembly. They therefore try to represent the gentry who
have hitherto been, as men who would seek to maintain
and bring back antiquated conditions; whilst in reality the
country gentlemen, like every other reasonable man, say
themselves that it would be senseless and impossible to
stop or dam back the stream of time. Efforts are also
made in the villages to excite and encourage the idea that
the time has now come for the people to free themselves,
without giving compensation, from all the payments which,
according to the ' Separation compacts' * are due from them
to the landed proprietors. The fact, however, is ignored
that a government which is to maintain order and justice

* [A technical term in German law for the payments made by the
peasants to the landowners, under the Enclosure Acts, as compensation for
the old feudal service.]
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